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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Religion and Despotism 

TNNHE drive against religion in the Soviet Union is 
al typical of the attitude of a militant faith such as 

Communism. At the outbreak of the revolution 
in 1917 there was an immediate revulsion of feeling 
against an outworn and dogmatic creed represented 
by a church that passed on the cther side of problems 
dealing with a better life on this earth for the peasant 
millions. Wholly aside from the efforts of the anti- 
god societies of the Bolsheviki, there sprang up many 
movements to overthrow the influence of the old 
orthodox church. Some of these new groups were 
radical in dogmas and conservative in politics, and 
others were sympathetic with the ideals of Com- 
munism while not wishing to discard Christianity. 
The Protestant sects began to flourish as never before. 

At this point the Bolshevik government decided 
that a new powerful and modern religious movement 
was being born which was a potential rival to their 
claim on the hearts and minds of their citizens. The 
new sects were ruthlessly wiped out, and what was 
allowed to remain was only the crippled fragment of 
the old orthodox church. 

As far as possible the Soviet government has re- 
placed the old religion with its own. Lenin lies em- 
balmed like a latter-day saint in the Red Square, and 
it takes a deal of persuading to make ignorant peasants 
believe that his state of preservation is merely an 
achievement of science. Where an icon stood in every 
room, pictures of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, the New 
Trinity, are compulsory ornaments. Sarvein’s plaster 
busts of Lenin are sold as formerly little icons were 
hawked at the entrances of the churches. 

But still the old faith clings to life in some places. 
Therefore, since no property is private, no lives are 
private, no thoughts, no feelings, there will be, from 


time to time, a drive against religion: the great axe 
falls. 
We Face This Fact 


Paul Robeson, the distinguished Negro singer 
and actor, has enrolled his nine-year-old son in a 
school in Russia. Probably nobody who reads these 
lines would be willing to enroll a son or daughter in 
Russia with the idea of leaving the child there until 
schooling was finished, say at the age of twenty-two, 
yet it is easy to see why Robeson did it. Although he 
was brought up, not in the South, but in New Jersey, 
he went through such things as he wishes his boy to 
escape, and this in spite of the fact that he was so good 
a foot-ball player that he was on the All-American 
team and that he wears a Phi Beta Kappa Key. 
There is not much use in talking about the color 
problem, but a sensitive heart must be weighed down 
by it. Probably it is the most difficult social problem 
the world faces. 


Perspective 

Cne marked difference between those who read 
history and those who do not is in their timing, and, 
therefore, in their emphasis. Perhaps our readers 
will run their eyes over the following comment by an 
Englishman: “‘We, therefore, take the matter of 
philosophy much more seriously than you have occa- 
sion to do on whom the necessity is not impressed by 
social and political and ecclesiastical and economical 
problems clamoring for a solution, and by the hostility 
of man to man and nation to nation in the seething 
commotion called Europe.” That reads like state- 
ments out of any one of a hundred papers on any one 
of seven days in the time we are now going through. 
By turning to Ralph Perry’s volumes, ‘‘The Life and 
Letters of William James,” anybody can find out that 
the words are those of Shadworth Hodgson, and that 
they were written to Professor James in 1884. Now 
1884 to the ordinary mind belongs to the late Victorian 
age of peace and plenty. It does no harm to remember 
that the near view is usually more strongly tinged with 
anxiety than the longer one. 


Not So Easy 


Among indoor sports, few present greater dif- 
ficulty than the attempt to state a point clearly. 
When, some weeks ago, an editorial appeared here 
answering an attack on The Register, the writer had no 
notion it could be misunderstood. An obscure publi- 
cation had reprimanded The Register for employing the 
present editor. In going over that attack, the editor 
told why he did not wish longer to be part of the goy- 
erning body of the Civil Liberties Union. It is pointed 
out by one of our serious thinkers that this may be 
taken as indicating a lack of belief in the value of the 
Union’s work. Actually what was meant, and said, 
was that the editor did not wish to appear publicly as 
participating in movements he did not favor. That 
was a matter of detail. He happens to be a very 
thorough believer in the value, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of the work of the Union. That he differs with it 
in some details is not important except to him. That 
there is in existence a fearless and active organization 
to force a fair hearing of unpopular causes is of im- 
portance to the whole nation. 
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“Whom the Gods Would Destroy” 


David Rhys Williams 


HOM the Gods would destroy, they first 
} make mad.” Or, as Cicero phrased it: 
“Quem Jupiter vult perdere prius de- 


; “Whom Jupiter would destroy, he first drives 
insane.”’ 

At this late date it is impossible to say what specific 
events and circumstances first gave rise to this pene- 
trating observation, but it is not difficult to point out 
illustrations from history and contemporary life. to 
substantiate its essential truth, which explains, of 
course, why the saying has been handed down to us 
from the centuries. 

I take it to mean that men first lose their heads 
figuratively before they lose them literally. 

There is much madness in the world today. Many 
of our rulers and those in positions of leadership in 
politics, religion and business are losing their heads. 
They are giving evidence of a confused and distorted 


mentality. Their thinking is becoming vitiated by an | 


exaggerated emotionalism; consequently they are 
being driven to make blundering decisions, and tactical 
errors of the first magnitude. 

Now, what more than anything else causes a 
sober driver of a motor car to lose his head in an emer- 
gency, and do precisely the wrong thing? 

It is fear, is it not? Fear which paralyzes the 
nerve center, and prevents the intellect from function- 
ing normally. Sometimes it is only a bee that comes 
in through the window that brings on this fear. The 
man at the steering wheel becomes possessed of a 
moment’s terror, but that terror is enough to cause him 
to drive his car and himself to destruction. 

What is the great fear of the world today? 

What is the most dreaded thing at this very mo- 
ment among many of those who have long been in 
positions of power? 

What is it, for example, that disturbs the Pope’s 
peace of mind more than anything as he lies on his 
sick bed? 

What is it that keeps many of the rulers of Europe 
on the anxious seat much of the time, almost ready to 
risk war in order to avoid this thing? 

What is it that makes Mr. Hearst view with 
alarm the future of America? 

It is Communism, is it not? 

And yet what are the rulers of Europe, and the 
Pope, and Mr. Hearst in America doing to keep the 
world from going communistic? 

In my judgment, absolutely nothing. On the 
contrary, they are doing everything within their 
power to drive the world in that direction. 

This may sound paradoxical to your ears, but I 


would remind you of the words of Edmund Burke, 
who once said: 

“Those who fear revolution the most are the very 
ones who bring it about.” 

Fear benumbs the rational faculties, it impels 
men to undertake wild and foolish courses of action 
which ultimately lead to their own undoing. 

For example, the late Tsar of Russia in 1914 
feared nothing quite so much as an uprising of the 
Russian people. There was discontent among the 
peasants and the industrial population of that country 
in 1914. There were many signs of rumbling and un- 
rest. Instead of coping with the problem intelli- 
gently, what did the Tsar do? 

He allowed himself to become the victim of his 
own apprehensions. He withdrew more and more into 
the coziness of his palace at Tsarskoye Selo and per- 
mitted his Prime Minister to engage in wholesale re- 
pressive measures. It was his fear of internal revolu- 
tion which more than anything else finally drove him 
to risk the great world war in order to distract the at- 
tention of his people from conditions at home. 

This, as we all know now, directly paved the way 
for one of the most bloody and bitter revolutions in all 
human history, which finally resulted in the execution 
of the whole Romanov family, the Tsar included. 

The Tsar first lost his head, figuratively, and then 
he lost it, literally. 

It was the same with Pharaoh in the time of Moses. 

Pharaoh was anxious to keep the children of 
Israel in Egypt as his slaves as long as possible. They 
were a prolific people in those days, they were fast 
growing in numbers, they were becoming bolder in 
their demands, they were increasingly making com- 
plaints against Pharaoh and his taskmasters in the 
Goshen Brickyards. Moses, a former court favor te, 
was inspired to become their spokesman. His first 
demand was not unreasonable. It was simply for a 
chance to take his people aside on the Sabbath day to 
worship God. But Pharaoh dreaded any gathering 
of Israelites except under the surveillance of his spies, 
so he met the simple request of Moses with an order to 
his officers to increase the burdens of the slaves. 
Henceforth, they were to make bricks without straw, 
and whip-lashings were to be more frequent than be- 
fore. 

The Scriptures tell us that the Lord, Jehovah, 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart. This is only another way 
of saying that “the Gods drove him insane.” For the 
Ten Plagues of Egypt symbolize the Fear of Pharaoh. 
He was driven to his wits’ end by his own anxieties. 
The thing that he dreaded most was a revolt in his 
kigndom, and he, himself, did most to bring it about. 
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Instead of making concessions in time, he made the 
conditions of his slaves so unendurable that those 
slaves achieved sufficient solidarity to make a success- 
ful escape. Thus was fulfilled the promise which the 
Lord is reported to have made to Moses, namely; 

“Now, shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh, 
for with a strong hand shall he let my people go, and 
with a strong hand shall he drive them out of his land.”’ 

And in the mad battle that ensued, Pharaoh and 
his hosts were destroyed. 

We do not know how authentic the Scriptural 
account is, but it is certainly true to human nature and 
to human history. 

Who was it that was responsible for the success 
of the American Revolution more than any other one 
individual? 

Was it Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declares 
tion of Independence? 

Was it Thomas Paine, who fired the colonists 
with the flame of revolt? 

Was it Benjamin Franklin, who played such a 
shrewd diplomatic role in Europe? 

Was it George Washington, who led the American 
armies to victory? 

According to Edmund Burke it was none other 
than the British monarch himself, who, losing his 
judgment through fear and arrogance, did the very 
things to provoke the colonists to wrath, and to ce- 
ment them into a triumphant unity of strength and 
purpose. 

Contrast the present rule in Great Britain with 
the rule that obtained in 1776. 

Not long ago a fanatic threatened the life of 
Edward, when he was still king, by throwing a pistol 
under the feet of his horse. In Germany, in Italy, in 
Russia, such an act against the head of the state would 
have resulted in a great to-do in the press and in the 
council chambers of government. It would probably 
have been magnified out of all proportion to its sig- 
nificance; the man, himself, would have been shot or 
hanged long before this, and his innocent friends prob- 
ably put in jail or hounded by detectives. But in 
Great Britain the law was allowed to take its course, 
and the fanatic was discovered for the fool he is and 
was, and accordingly given a nominal sentence. The 
British public was encouraged to go about its business 
as if nothing important had occurred, and, of course, 
nothing important had occurred. 

Such sanity of mind stood the British government 
and people in good stead during the recent excitement 
over the king’s abdication. What might have been a 
serious crisis was handled with so much common sense 
that the whole affair is rapidly being forgotten. 

I am truly concerned about the future of religion 
in this country. I am especially concerned about the 
welfare of the Catholic Church. As a liberal, I, for 
one, should not welcome the collapse of that in- 
stitution. I certainly should not like to see it become 
the victim of violence. I sincerely believe that the 
Catholic Church has preserved for us many spiritual 
values which might otherwise have been lost to civiliza- 
tion. I sincerely believe that it has a great mission 
yet to perform. But I am wondering if that church is 
not engaged at present in digging its own grave. 

Apparently unable to learn from its blunders in 


Mexico, it has now launched a drive on Communism | 


throughout Europe and America. 

It seems to me that its fear of Communism ee 
unbalanced its judgment. 

The Catholic Church, for example, has conspired 
to let titanic forces loose in Spain which may tempor- 
arily redound to its benefit, but which, in my opinion, 
can only lead ultimately to awful reprisals. 

To tie up the Catholic Church, or tie up any 


church, with any particular economic order, is a seri- 
ous tactical error. To identify religion with the forces | 


of reaction is a tactical error of the first magnitude. 
To take the position of resisting change because of 


a fear of change is to court death and destruction for | 


oneself when those changes come. 

Security lies in knowing how to make adjustments | 
and concessions in time. 

The mayor of Terre Haute, Ind., 
Earl Browder from speaking in that city, no doubt 


thought that he was doing something important to | 
hinder the cause of Communism in this country. In- | 
stead, he gave the movement an enormous amount of | 


free publicity. 


Thank Heaven for the wise statement of the new. 
commander of the American Legion, who is reported - 


to have said in reference to this incident: 
“Tf the sole purpose of Browder’s arrest was to 
prevent him from speaking, it is contrary both to 


American principles, and to the principles on which 


the Legion stands.” 

Here, we have a summons to sanity which has 
been ably seconded by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in regard to the Oregon Syndicalist 
Law. 

Communism is a small and feeble movement in 


this country. The election showed that. We cannot | 
have Communism with a large, reasonably satisfied |} 


middle class of people, as we have in the United States. 

There is social discontent here, to be sure; but the 
social discontent that we have is far from possessing 
an insurrectionary edge. But let Mr. Hearst continue 
indefinitely his lurid campaign of alarm and exag- 


geration, let the palest pinks be linked with the deepest || 
reds of the Third International, let the Catholic Church | 
engage in a holy crusade of hatred against the eco-| | 
nomic heretic, let the Protestants join them, and our|]) 
panicky patriots prepare for the worst, and lo, well 
shall be doing much to prove the main thesis of the |) 
Communists: that after all there are only two classes] 
in society, those who have a stake in the present order} 


of things, and those who have not, 
Who was it who said: 


“There is and there can be no union between lions and men, 
Wolves and sheep cannot live in hearty concord. 
Eternal foes they are, hostile against each other. 

Hence between us—love is impossible, 

No concordat can exist between us 

Until one is slain, 

Feeding with his blood the fierce God Arius.” 


It was Homer who thus immortalized one of the) 
most stupid orgies of violence and vengeance that} 
ever brought death and destruction among men, the 


prolonged Trojan War. 


Have not we learned anything since that far-o 


time? 


in preventing | 


ct 


| 


j 
| 


| 
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Surely the American people are not going to turn 
deaf ears to the most solemn warning of history: 

A “Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make 
mad. 
; It is obvious that the prophetic voice of liberalism 
is needed today. 

Both the radicals and the reactionaries are in a 
mood to ride roughshod over the values which the 
Free Church has historically championed. 

Sometimes the Gods allow that to be destroyed 
which is worthy of preservation. 


We liberals face a precarious but challenging fu- 
ture, that is if we intend to keep true to our faith, for 
we are going to be sorely tempted in the future as 
never before, tempted to surrender our ideals and 
objectives, and to desert them for what seems more 
dazzling and immediate gain. 

What leadership does the time demand? 

A leadership that is alert without being nervous; 
that is frank without being brusque or brutal; that is 
courageous without being contentious; that is possessed 
of vision without being visionary. 


Candles Burning 


By a College Student 


SAT in a lovely chapel and watched the long 
wavering shadows that candle flames threw 
against the dark wall, and in that moment 
was completely happy. This experience has 

come to me a few other times, when hearing the notes 

of a violin concerto soaring above the soft harmonious 
blend of a great orchestra, and when watching euca- 
lyptus trees blowing about in a storm, the leaves silver 
with rain. The little chapel, though, brings it back 
most vividly, the low voice of a young minister, the 
smell of wax melting. 

I remember dashing in from school one day, when 

I was in my early teens, and greeting my mother with 

the alarming exclamation, “I haven’t any religion!” 

Two of my friends had been discussing their respective 


beliefs, and I had discovered to my horror that I had - 


no set of facts which I could assert to be true. 
Mother was not upset at what I had considered 
my radical and highly immoral pronouncement. She 
smiled slowly and told me that I had a very wonderfu! 
religion, whether I knew it or not. I have gradually 


discovered what she meant, although I was puzzled at 


the time. The two girls who were loudly acclaiming 
the delights of heaven and the horrors of hell (Baptist 
version) are now university students and professedly 
atheists. Their early religion has exploded. All their 
looking through microscopes and telescopes has never 
revealed God, or the pearly gates. Their religious 
paths have brought them to a bleak skepticism, mine 
has brought me to peace, and at times something akin 
to exaltation. 

This religion or faith of mine is satisfying, I think, 
because it grew in a logical way. Its construction was 
slow, beginning with simple but fundamental con- 
cepts of value. I learned to distinguish between the 
good and the evil, the beautiful and the ugly, the true 
and the false. The essentials of which Plato sang, the 
foundations of all lasting things through the ages, 
upon which many religions have been built, were the 
cornerstones of my religion. The walls, my concepts 
of the world, my place in it, the causes and ultimate 
ends of life, were left to grow as I accumulated experi- 
ence, as I discovered the world of ideas, the world of 
fact. As the picture of life of the universe unfolding 
through countless ages came to me, it occasioned no 
shock, no tearing down of dogmatic creeds. ‘The fact 
that I was an organism made up of electrons, atoms, 
molecules, tissues, organs; an organism that would run 
for something less than a century and then drop back 


into its primitive, component parts, caused me no 
violent emotional upheaval. My faith grew slowly and 
steadily. There was no roof placed over my mind, and 
there were firmly grounded ideals supporting my 
thought. 

This faith is not a belief in any theology, rather 
in myself, and in the potentialities of man, his inherent 
qualities and possibilities. It seems a little insane to 
shout in despair when we discover that God is asymbol, 
not an actuality. The same values exist, although they 
are no longer enforced by a divine policeman. Thesame 
integrating force that has brought man up from the 
level of beast to the level on which he stands today is 
still at work in the world. 

We have gone a long way up the ladders of artis- 
tic, philosophic, and scientific achievement, and because 
an imaginary helping hand has been jerked away, shall 
we lose courage, and give up the climb? The power to 
go on to higher levels is within us. This is my convic- 
tion, and to strive toward these higher levels is my 
religion. 

Jesus’ teachings contain the deep and eternal 
truths. That we have become confused, and lost our- 
selves in little mazes of theology, and in quibblings 
over doctrines, is not the shortcoming of the Christian 
religion. That we have shut up God in a church and 
brought him out and dusted him off just once a week is 
our sin alone. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the candle 
flames of idealism are burning brighter in America 
today. They waned and were almost extinguished in 
the materialistic era through which we have passed, 
but they are growing stronger again. As Sherwood 
Anderson says in his “Story Teller’s Story’—‘“Has 
there: not been, in our own time, a slacking of the 
impulse toward purely material ends? Has not the 
ery for success and material growth already become a 
bore to the average American?” 

It was in the company of a group of young ideal- 
ists that I sat and watched the candles flickering in 
that chapel. We were attending a religious confer- 
ence of university students—liberals, radicals, human- 
ists, Christians. I believe that the others felt the same 
happiness that I experienced, saw the same vision— 
the possibility of a better world, the uniting in fel- 
lowship to strive toward such an ideal. The candles 
burning in the chapel were not tall, nor was their 
light very great, but the shadows which they threw 
were long. 
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Our Greatest Need 


Randail S. Hilton 


International 
peace, internal peace, and personal peace. 
It has indeed become ““I he Supreme Cause.” 

I am convinced that the Church, asa 
religious institution, cannot survive another war. 
Lloyd George is right in his statement that “‘unless 
the Church conquers war, war will conquer the 
Church.’ We cannot be true to the Frince of Peace 
and make our sacrifices unto Mars. 

It is true that there is an increasing number of 
clergymen, professional religionists as they are some- 
times called, who are crying out with increasing invect- 
iveness against war, and for their trouble are branded 
“radicals,’’ not only by those whose stakes are in war 
but all too often by their own parishioners in the 
pews. Mars, that most realistic of all devils, may well 
chuckle. He knows that ministers pay very little in 
taxes, that they are comparatively few in number, 
scattered and unorganized, with little, if any, real 
power. 

Mars can smile even more broadly as he reviews 
recent activities within organized religion: The open 
alliance with the fascist cause in Spain, the rapidly 
developing rapprochement between the Church and 
the Nazi Government in Germany, and the Catholic 
Church’s invitation to the Protestants (which has re- 
ceived approval in many quarters) to join with it ina 
holy crusade against Communism. This last event 
has the most sinister significance, since it already sanc- 
tifies any war which may be labeled ‘‘a crusade against 
Communism.” Thus it is probable that any war 
against France, Mexico, Spain, or Russia, will be de- 
clared a holy war. 

The Church may save itself, for a time, as an in- 
stitution by allying itself with the forces of reaction, 
but it can do so only by selling its soul, by abandoning 
the fundamental principles of religion. It is impos- 
sible to practice the principles of religion in time of 
war. During the last world war the churches abro- 
gated their religious principles and wholeheartedly 
cooperated in it. Will they do it again? 

International peace is not the only peace we need. 
We need internal peace equally as much. War is 
often a means of trying to solve internal problems. 
A foreign foe will make men forget their internal dif- 
ficulties and hatreds. But it is not a permanent solu- 
tion, as we in America well know. During 1915 and 
1916 we had many labor difficulties and strikes, but 
after the declaration of war in the spring of 1917 the 
government had a legitimate reason for ruthlessly 
suppressing any threatened disorders or interruption 
of industry. 

During these times of increased business and in- 
dustrial activity, labor is again conscious of the 
disproportionate share of money which goes to the 
owners and operators. What is the laborer to think 
when he shares in a $2,000,000 bonus but reads of a 
$10,000,000 extra dividend for the owners? What is he 
to think when he gets a 5 percent increase in wages 
while the stockholder gets a 20 percent increase in 
dividends? What are the unemployed to think when 


we unhesitatingly spend billions of dollars for the army 
and navy, and only spend for relief enough to prevent 
starvation but not enough to keep them physically 
and mentally fit? What are men to think of a Con- 
stitution which protects the employer from too much 
government regulation but which does not protect the 
employee from starvation wages? The inability to 
solve these problems, and many like them, has led to 
much conflict between men. What has the Church to 
say about these conflicts? 

Can the Church stand idly by and watch strikers. 
pour life-giving milk into the streets and prevent 
necessary foodstuffs from reaching the cities? Can the 
Church tolerate the use by employers of gangsters 
and the militia to stir up riots and to shoot down 
workers? Has the Church no protest to make against. 
injustices which can only disrupt the internal peace 
of the nation? 

The religious principles of unselfishness, brother- 
hood, love, justice and mercy demand that the Church 
take a stand against the human degradation caused by 
greed, hatred, unfairness, and inequality. But the 
Church must do more than protest the use of violence, 
for violence is inevitable where unjust relationships are 
insisted upon by either side; it must demand justice 
and insist upon a mutual respect for human life and 
human personality. But if the Church is to do this. 
it must avoid allying itself with any economic group 
or with any political ism. It also must be careful not. 
to be influenced by any label which may be given to 
any group or individual. It must always seek to know 
the truth and to act in accordance with it. 

If the Church really is devoted to the principles 
of the Prince of Peace, then it must strive to bring 
about peace within our nation. 

International wars and internal strife are only 
possible because there are so many people who have 
not found personal peace. If one is at peace with one’s 
self then it is possible to maintain a balanced view of 
life. But when one has lost one’s poise and equilibrium 
then there is set up that tension within one’s self 
which can be broken only through overt acts of vio- 
lence. It is upon this lack of character and integra- 
tion, which I call personal peace, that the demagogue, 
the high-powered superpatriot, and the religious 
charlatan thrive. They could not get far if people, 
after listening to their emotional and arousing dia- _ 
tribes, would judge them and their words with that 
calmness of mind and stability of emotion which be- 
long to the soul that has peace within itself. 

If we as individuals are capable of hating anyone 
so as to wish him harm, if we are willing or desirous 
that our interests be protected regardless of the pain | 
and suffering it may bring to others, then we are || 
of the material upon which the masters of death and_ || 
destruction feed, for they will see to it that we hate _ 
whom they wish and that our interests are jeopardized. _ 
If we are to avoid being victims of their pernicious — 
propaganda, then we must be at peace within our- 
selves. No, I do not mean that we must be complacent. | 
or indifferent, but peaceful. We must have that har- 
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mony of the self which results from balanced living 
and balanced thinking. 

_ The Church, if it is to be true to the principles 
which it professes, must aid people to achieve this 
balance. What is the Church doing to bring personal 
peace to the millions whose souls are torn to shreds 
in this strife-ridden world? 

Peace cannot be achieved by our going to church 
to be lulled to sleep with pious phrases and musical 
mouthings. Nor can it be achieved by quietly acquiesc- 
ing to, or complacently cooperating with, those who 


would forever keep “truth upon the scaffold and wrong 
upon the throne.” 

If the Church would follow the teachings of him 
whom we call the Prince of Peace it must become the 
leaven of peace, even though this strip it of its physical 
comfort, its social prestige, and its political power. 
But, if the Church, realizing the spiritual power of its 
principles, can bring about that peace of mind and 
peace of heart, so desired and so sought after by the 
multitudes, then it will meet the test of the ages and 
the greatest need of mankind. 


Samuel Joseph May (1797-1871) --- A Hero for Our Day 


Edward W. Ohrenstein 


E> O those seeking methods for leading a deep re- 
7 &>| ligious life, direct advice, in the shape of 
formulas, usually fails. But often, when we 
find in history a life which had aspirations 
such as ours, we gain courage in finding that the life 
we want to live has been lived. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the great problem 
for the young ministers in our church today is the 
interpretation of the great moral problems of our day 
in terms of religion. How to be incisive in our moral 
thinking, and yet remain in the family of religion is, 
and will be for some time to come, our problem. 

A century ago, a young man, Samuel Joseph May, 
faced just that enigma, successfully. Soon after his 
graduation from college, he came face to face with the 
great moral issue of his day, chattel slavery of human 
beings, and he met it. With some minor allowances, 
slavery furnishes a striking parallel to the great moral 
issue of our day, industrial and social injustice. 

Very soon after he had received the approbation 
of the Boston Association of Ministers as a candidate 
for the Christian ministry, May heard an address on 
the slave trade, in which the great Daniel Webster 
said: 

“T invoke the ministers of our religion, that they 
proclaim its denunciation of these crimes, and add its 
solemn sanctions to the authority of human laws. If 
the pulpit be silent whenever or wherever there may 
be a sinner bloody with this guilt within the hearing of 
its voice, the pulpit is false to its trust.” 

This impressed May, and a few years later he be- 
came deeply interested in a book on slavery written 
by a Presbyterian minister from Kentucky. But it 
was not until he was thirty-three that his soul was 
really fired. On a visit to Boston in 1830, he hap- 
pened to hear William Lloyd Garrison lecture on slave- 
holding. ‘‘Never before was I so affected by the speech 
of man,” wrote May in his Recollections. 

“‘When he had ceased speaking, I said to those 
around me: “That is a providential man; he isa prophet; 
he will shake our nation to its center, but he will shake 
slavery out of it. We ought to know him, we ought 
to help him. Come, let us go up and give him our 
hands.’ ” 

He did so, and, together with several others, re- 
mained and talked with Garrison until midnight. 

“That night, my soul was baptized in his spirit, 
and ever since I have been a disciple and fellow-laborer 
of William Lloyd Garrison. . . . The hearing of Mr. 
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Garrison’s lectures was a great epoch in my own life. 
The impression which they made upon my soul has 
never been effaced; indeed, they moulded it anew. 
They gave a new direction to my thoughts, a new 
purpose to my ministry.”’ 

The next Sunday May was to be a guest preacher 
in Boston. Of course he was full of the new antislavery 
gospel. Of the sermons that he had brought along 
from home, the only one that he could find to bear on 
the subject was one entitled ‘“‘Prejudice.”’ He touched 
it up, interlining as illustrations the new thoughts 
which his recent conversion suggested. On Monday, 
through his father, he heard that several gentlemen 
“of property and standing”’ in the congregation said 
that the sermon was fanatical, that it was incendiary, 
and that it was treasonable. But all this did not dis- 
courage May. 

This sermon on ‘“‘Prejudice’”’ was to be printed as 
an A. U. A. pamphlet. The editors insisted, however, 
that the interlined remarks concerning slavery be 
eliminated. ‘“‘What a pity,” wrote May years later, 
“that my words in that sermon, respecting slavery, 
were not published in the tract! They might have 
helped a little, to commit our Unitarian denomination 
much earlier to the cause of impartial liberty... . 
Of whom should opposition to slavery of every kind 
have been expected so soon as from Unitarian Chris- 
tians?”’ 

Garrison was the wild and woolly radical Aboli- 
tionist of his day, fanatical and uncompromising. 
May, convinced of the wickedness of slavery, was a 
mild-tempered person, and not sure whether the in- 
temperance of Garrison’s invective was the proper 
method for the abolition of slavery. Garrison and 
May went for a walk, one day, and talked the matter 
over. 

“T informed him,” says May, “how much troubled 
I had become for fear he was damaging the cause he 
had so much at heart by the undue severity of his 
style. He listened to me patiently. I told him what 
many of the wise and prudent, who professed an in- 
terest in his object, said about his manner of pursuing 
it. He replied somewhat in the way he has so often 
done since: 

“ ‘Tyo the SLAVES think my language too severe 
or misapplied? Do that husband and wife, that 
mother and daughter, who have just been separated 
for life, by sale on the auction-block, think my de- 
nunciation of the man who inflicts that wrong too 
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severe?’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘some of the epithets you use, 
though not perhaps too severe, are not precisely ap- 
plicable to the sin you denounce, and so may seem 
abusive.’ ‘Ah!’ he rejoined. ‘Until the term slave- 
holder sends as deep a feeling of horror to the hearts 
of those who hear it applied to anyone, as the terms 
robber, pirate, murderer do, we must use and multiply 
epithets when condemning the sin of him who is 
guilty of the “sum of all villainies.”’ ‘Oh,’ cried I, 
‘my friend, do try to moderate your indignation, and 
keep more cool! Why, youare all on fire!’ He stopped, 
laid his hand upon my shoulder with a kind, but em- 
phatic pressure that I have felt ever since, and said 
slowly, with deep emotion, ‘Brother May, I have need 
to be all on fire, for I have mountains of ice about me 
to melt.’ From that hour to this, I have never said a 
word to Mr. Garrison in complaint of his style. I am 
more than half satisfied now that he was right then, 
and we who objected were mistaken.”’ 

From his early boyhood May knew Channing, and 
later visited him frequently and spoke with him 
about slavery. But Channing, tender soul that he was, 
always remonstrated that Garrison’s style was too 
severe, and that the Abolitionists were too rash. One 
day, in the midst of such a discussion, May went to a 
shelf in Channing’s library, took down Channing’s own 
“Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellany,” and turned 
to page 24, where Channing replies to the charges 
brought against the poet Milton, of coarse invective 
and controversial asperity. Here Channing had writ- 
ten: 

‘Men of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere 
but effeminate virtue, will be apt to look on these 
bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, perturbed, and un- 
charitable; and the charge will not be wholly ground- 
less. But that deep feeling of evils, which is necessary 
to effectual conflict with them, and which marks God’s 
most powerful messengers to mankind, cannot breathe 
itself in soft and tender accents. The deeply moved 
soul will speak strongly, and ought to speak so as to 
move and shake nations.”’ 

Channing smiled, and confessed it an apt quota- 
tion. 

But it is the story of another meeting of May and 
Channing that to my mind ranks as one of the most 
eloquent of testimonies to the pure and noble character 
of these two men, and at the same time furnishes a 
remarkable commentary on the subject of intemperate 
radicalism in our day. In the year 1834 May visited 
Boston, and of course dropped in on Dr. Channing. 
From his very boyhood, May had looked up to Dr. 
Channing with extreme reverence and piety, and so 
he rarely ventured to debate with the great man, for 
that would set himself up as an equal with Channing, 
something his reverence would not allow. Yet May 
felt very deeply the antislavery cause. 

Channing acknowledged the evils of slavery, but 
he hesitated still to accept the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation. His principal objections were against 
the severity of Abolitionist denunciations, the harsh- 
ness of their epithets, the vehemence, heat and excite- 
ment caused by the harangues at their meetings, and 
against the intemperance of Garrison’s newspaper. 
May felt that these objections lay against what was 
only incidental, not an essential part of the movement. 


One day Channing dwelt upon these objections too 
much, until May became impatient and, forgetting his 
usual respectful deference, broke out warmly: 

“Dr, Channing, I am tired of these complaints. 
The cause of suffering humanity, the cause of the op- 
pressed, crushed, colored countrymen has called as 
loudly upon others as upon us Abolitionists. It was 
just as incumbent upon others as upon us to espouse 
it. We are not to blame that wiser and better men 
did not espouse it long ago. The ery of millions, suf- 
fering the most cruel bondage in our land, had been 
heard for half a century, and disregarded. The wzse 
and prudent saw the terrible wrong, but thought it 
not wise and prudent to lift a finger for its correction. 
The priests and Levites beheld their robbed and 
wounded countrymen, and passed by on the other side. 
The children of Abraham held their peace, and at 
last ‘the very stones have cried out’ in abhorrence of 
this tremendous iniquity. You must not wonder if 
many of those who have been left to take up this great 
cause do not plead it in all that seemliness of phrase 
which the scholars and practised rhetoricians of our 
country might use. You must not expect them to 
speak and act with all the calmness and discretion that 
clergymen and statesmen might exhibit. But the 
scholars, the statesmen, the clergy, did nothing, did 
not seem to be about to do anything; and for my part 
I thank God that at last any persons, be they who 
they may, have earnestly engaged in this cause; for 
no movement can be in vain. We Abolitionists are 
what we are, babes, sucklings, obscure men, silly 
women, publicans, sinners; and we must manage this 
matter just as might be expected of such persons as 
we are. It is unbecoming in abler men who stand by 
and do nothing to complain of us because we do no 
better. 

“Dr. Channing,’’ May continued with increased 
earnestness, “It is not our fault that those who might 
have conducted this great reform more prudently have 
left it to us to manage as we may. It is not our fault 
that those who might have pleaded for the enslaved 
so much more wisely and eloquently, both with the pen 
and the living voice, have been silent. We are not to 
blame, sir, that you, who, more perhaps than any 
other man, might have so raised the voice of remon- 
strance that it should have been heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, have not so spoken. 
And now that inferior men have been impelled to 
speak and act against what you acknowledge to be an 
awful system of iniquity, it is not becoming in you 
to complain of us because we do it in an inferior style. 
Why, sir, have you not taken this matter in hand 
yourself? Why have you not spoken to the nation 
long ago, as you, better than any other one, could have 
spoken?” | 

At this point, says May, he became suddenly || 
conscious of whom he was addressing so brusquely, his | 
revered hero! There was a silence of several moments. 
Then, in a very subdued manner, and in the kindliest 
tone of his voice, Channing said: “Brother May, I 
acknowledge the justice of your reproof. I have been 
silent too long.’’ And Channing’s answer was sincere: || 
for from that time on, Channing devoted more and || 
more of his efforts to the anti-slavery cause. | 

May attended the Antislavery Convention in _ 
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Philadelphia in 1833. A young orthodox minister, 
coming out of the convention hall, took May’s arm 
with an affectionate pressure and said: “Brother May, 
I never thought that I could feel towards a Unitarian 
as I feel towards you.” May replied, “If professing 
Christians were only real Christians, engaged in the 
work of the Lord, they could not find the time nor the 
heart to quarrel about creeds and rites.”’ 

“Wherever I went,” writes May, “preaching the 
gospel of impartial liberty, I was as cordially received 
by orthodox as by Unitarian Abolitionists, until I came 
to have much more brotherly feeling towards an anti- 
slavery Presbyterian or Baptist or Methodist than I 
did towards a Unitarian who was proslavery, or in- 
different to the wrongs of the bondmen. And this 
feeling was obviously reciprocated. I was repeatedly 
invited to preach in the pulpits of orthodox ministers, 
and to commune with orthodox churches.”’ 

How many social radicals experience this same 
undenominational fraternalism! 

In 1835, May became the General Agent and Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Antislavery Society of 
Massachusetts, a move about equal in audacity, in our 
day, to becoming state organizer for one of the radical 
political movements! His friends thought he would 
lose his standing in the ministry and become an outcast 
from the churches. And for a while, that danger 
impended. Dr. Ware invited him to supply at the 
Hollis Street Church for two Sundays. 

“But at the close of the first,’’ writes May, “‘one of 
the chief officers of the church waited upon me by di- 


rection of the principal members, and requested me - 


not to enter their pulpit again, assuring me, if I should 
do so, that a dozen or more of the prominent men with 
their families would leave the house. Of course I 
yielded to that, and I was not invited into any other 
pulpit in the city, excepting Dr. Channing’s, during 
the fifteen months that I resided there.” 

Yet all this time, May remained a Unitarian 
minister in good standing. He held several successful 
pastorates, and only for a brief period was he without 
a parish of his own. Nor was he ever bitter over the 
many rebuffs he received at the hands of fellow Uni- 
tarians. 

A minister, Rev. John H. Heywood, tells of being 
present at an antislavery meeting at which May 
spoke. His analysis of slavery was keen, says 
Mr. Heywood, and his denunciation of it scathing, 
withering. Some of his statements seemed too un- 
qualified and severe, but all present listened intently, 
so earnest and rapt was he. A gentleman from the 
South arose and asked permission to express his dis- 
sent. Graciously, May assented. Mr. Heywood 
continues the story: 

“When he had finished, Mr. May replied; and it 
was his manner and his looks, as well as his words, while 
making the rejoinder, that moved my heart to its 
depths and filled me with admiration, almost with awe. 
So strong and frank was he, yet so mild and calm, so 
unfaltering and so loving in spirit, so complete in self- 
control, so evident his heartfelt desire to do justice to 
all, that I could not but feel that we were in the pres- 
ence of one whose allegiance to truth was entire, and 
who would always, prophetlike, speak what he thought 
God bade him speak. . . . I have always been grate- 


ful . . . . for the illustration which that consecrated 
man then gave, of that highest, most Christlike at- 
tainment and grace—the power of speaking the truth 
in love.” 

The spirit of love was the guiding principle of 
May’s life. He once had a parishioner who was so 
offended with him on account of his preaching in be- 
half of reforms, that he would not listen to May preach, 
but would be sure to attend church if he knew that 
another minister would officiate. As soon as May 
learned how this man felt towards him, he never 
failed to send word when he was about to ex- 
change! 

Yet May was not a weak, compromising individ- 
ual. During the Mexican War, a Democrat in May’s 
congregation met him in the street, and said: ‘“‘Some of 
us do not like what you have said of public affairs. 
We are very much displeased with you.” May an- 
swered: “‘It is not the business of the minister to please 
the people, but to tell them what he thinks they ought 
to hear, whether it pleases them or not. I must preach 
to satisfy my conscience, not to gratify your tastes.” 
The gentleman said it was an entirely new view of the 
subject, and he never complained afterwards. 

In May’s Connecticut church belonged a worthy 
Negro family that kept getting larger. Their pew was 
too small for the family, and May invited them to 
come down to a larger pew in the front balcony. 
Several objected, despite his pleading that the Negro 
family was orderly, clean, and deserving. Finally 
May told the noisiest objector that if he did anything 
to hurt the feelings of that Negro family, the first 
time this white objector appeared in the congregation, 
he would state all the facts, and reprimand him 
publicly! 

May was mobbed several times as an antislavery 
speaker. He was roundly defeated in his championing 
of a school in Connecticut which accepted Negro 
children. Rebuffs such as these would make the or- 
dinary minister, even, exceedingly bitter. But May 
showed no rancor. 

The world has its share of denouncers and ex- 
posers. But we seldom stop to ask how many people, 
who might have enlisted in their cause, they have 
alienated by bitterness. More noble, more in keeping 
with the needs of the times, is it, for modern religious 
leaders, like Samuel Joseph May, to be able to speak 
the truth in love. 


SOAR ON, FULL MOON 
Harry Sutton, Jr. 


On goes the mystic course of those events 
Which form the pattern of this changing world: 
Though ignorance delays, and passion vents 
Destruction, yet there is within unfurled 

A unity which shapes the mighty plan 

To evolutionary purpose of all life; 

And as the shrouded night envelops man, 
There waxes high above the earthly strife 

A nebulous perfection in the sky. 

Soar on full moon within the realms of sight, 
Divest the mantle of your panoply, 

Reflect the second coming of the light 

In orbed splendor which will point the way 
To dawn and breaking of another day. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


Church and State. By William Adams 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 354 pp. $2.75. 


No questions confronting religious people 
today are of greater importance than those 
concerning the relation of church and state. 
Developments in recent years in Russia, 
Germany, Italy and Mexico have created 
burning issues in foreign countries, and the 
growing concern of the churches in Amer- 
ica with the implementation of their ideals 
hes brought the issue to the fore in our own 
country. 

Dr. William Adams Brown, unquestion- 
ably one of the ablest religious scholars in 
the United States, with the asslstance of a 
widely representative committee from 
many Protestant denominations, has ren- 
dered a much needed service in the volume 
under review in presenting the background 
and the present situation with regard to 
the relationships of church and state in 
our country. It is rare indeed for the 
present reviewer to run across a book which 
he feels is absolutely essential to every 
minister’s library, but “‘Church and State”’ 
belongs in that limited category. 

Dr. Brown’s treatment of the issues that 
now exist is brief but thoroughly adequate. 
He points out clearly that the difficulties 
exist, in incipient form at least, in the 
United States as well as abroad, and that 
our boasted separation of church and 
state, while it makes for a different prob- 
lem, is not a complete solvent. 

As might be expected from a student of 
church history, Dr. Brown’s discussion of 
the historical factor is illuminating and 
suggestive and his description of the 
American scene clear and definite. In a 
brief but exceedingly meaty chapter he 
deals with the attitudes of the various im- 
portant denominational groups in this 
country toward the state. To readers of 
this journal the following paragraphs on 
the Unitarian position will be particularly 
interesting: 


“The Unitarians from the beginning 
have put loyalty to ethical and religious 
principles above obedience to the state. 
The position which has become character- 
istic of this body was clearly expressed by 
William Ellery Channing over one hundred 
years ago: ‘The separation of our interests 
into earthly and spiritual seems to me un- 
founded.’ ‘I consider the freedom or moral 
strength of the individual mind, as the su- 
preme good, and the highest end of govern- 
ment.’ “The human soul is greater, more 
sacred, than the state, and must never be 
sacrificed to it.’ ‘The individual is the end 
of social institutions.’ ‘The progress of 
society consists in nothing more, than in 
bringing out the individual.’ ‘Were an in- 


dividual ever called to serve his country 
by acts debasing his own mind, he ought 
not to waver a moment as to the good which 
he should prefer.’ ‘Undoubtedly, as a 
general rule, the citizen is bound to obey 
the authorities under which he lives. But 
when called to do what his conscience clear- 
ly pronounces wrong, he must not waver. 
No outward law is so sacred as the voice of 
God in his own breast.’ ‘The only remedy 
for the evils of government is to be found 
in the moral indignation of the community.’ 

“The years that have passed since 
Channing lived have served simply to con- 
firm the devotion of the church to the 
principles he enunciated. Unitarians have 
felt it to be a religious obligation to be 
outspoken on matters of public policy and 
legislation. We find in this church also a 
concern for introducing Christian ethics 
into social relationships that outweighs 
any academic considerations with respect 
to the proper spheres of church and 
state.” 

One can only hope that Dr. Brown’s 
conclusions will be as true of our church in 
the future as he thinks they have been in 
the past. 

It is in the field of interdenominational 
activity, however, even more than with 
sectarian groups, that the conflict in Amer- 
ica has become more acute. Particularly 
is this true in regard to agencies such as 
the Federal Council of Churches, and Dr. 
Brown’s clear description of the organiza- 
tion and purposes of the Federal Council is 
very illuminating. His statement of the 
agreements among Protestants seems to 
the present reviewer sound, as well as his 
discussion of the three points of view com- 
monly held where there is divergence of 
opinion. The first, particularly repre- 
sented by the Lutherans, is that the 
church has no responsibility for influencing 
political action definitely. Its task is with 
individuals. The second is the exact op- 
posite of the first, “It is the duty of the 
church to bring Christian principles to 
bear upon all phases of man’s social life, 
including politics,’ and, “In the Gospel, 
Jesus has given us definite instructions as 
to how this should be done.’’ These in- 
dividuals identify Christianity with a par- 
ticular social program. Dr. Brown’s con- 
clusion is that the majority of American 
Protestants take a third position, namely, 
“They believe that it is the duty of the 
Christian to work for the Christianization 
of society.” At the same time, ‘They are 
suspicious of any program which offers a 
short cut to this goal.’’ These people, he 
says, feel that all social life involves com- 
promise, but that there is a point beyond 
which compromise is impossible. Here 
they look to the church for guidance, and 
Dr. Brown feels that up to the present the 


church has not supplied this guidance 
adequately. 

There are many specific situations where 
the issue between church and state becomes. 
acute. The church is a property-owning 
institution, and there is the question of 
taxation. The church is interested in edu- 
cation, and the state also has a major in- 
terest therein. Most churches have cer- 
tain definite conceptions regarding family 
life, in which the state also has a concern. 
The church is interested in promoting 
economic justice, and this of necessity in 
the modern world can mainly be brought 
about through action of the state. And 
finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
there are the questions having to do with 
international relations, war and peace and 
pacificism. The difficulty with so many 
of these questions is that the churches 
themselves have not as yet made up their 
own minds in which direction they should 
go and consequently their impact on the 
state is divided. 

Dr. Brown’s concluding paragraphs are 
well worth our careful consideration. He 
quotes Marx as saying, “If you wish to 
know what a man really believes you must 
learn what part of his professed creed finds: 
expression in action.’’ And then follow two 
of the most challenging paragraphs which 
the present reviewer has seen, paragraphs. 
particularly challenging to those of us who 
complacently express our devotion to 
brotherhood without doing very much 
about it: 

‘So the test of our progress on the road 
toward the brotherhood after which we 
aspire must be the extent to which we are 
able to unite with those who share our 
faith in common action. In our thinking 
we must expect often to part company; in. 
the type of our religious experience we 
must be content often to go each his own 
way; but in common devotion to the task 
of achieving a social order worthy of 
free men we may be at one. Such devotion 
is easy to profess, hard to achieve. It re- 
quires discipline, individual and corporate: 
discipline of mind that we may rid our- 
selves of all that is irrelevant in order to 
concentrate on the one thing that mat-. 
ters. 

“Tt is such a disciplined church that the 
world needs today. Against the passion- 
ate conviction of the leaders of the rival 
faiths that challenge us, a complacent ac- 
ceptance of conventional Christianity 
can avail little.” 

The book contains exceedingly valuable 
appendices on Church and State in Colon- 
ial Times, The Eastern Orthodox Churches 
in the United States, The Tenure of 
Church Property, Church and State in 
Canada, and The Established Church of 
Sweden; and, most important of all, a care- 
fully classified bibliography and an ex- 
cellent index. 

This book was prepared as source ma- 
terial for the forthcoming Oxford Confer- 
ence on Life and Work, which is to deal 
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with the subject of church and state, and 
if the leaders of organized religion in 
other countries produce such a fair, ac- 
curate and adequate statement of their 
own problem as Dr. Brown has produced 
for the American churches we may well 
look forward to that conference as bringing 
us nearer a solution of this vexing but not 
insoluble problem. 
Robert C. Dexter. 
* * 


A HERO AGAINST OPPRESSION 


Zola and the Dreyfus Case. By Lee 
M. Friedman. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.00. 


Lee M. Friedman, who has written two 
other books about the Jews, has now pro- 
duced one called “Zola and the Dreyfus 
Case.” It isa good book, and it is an ever- 
living subject. It is appropriate today 
that we should recall the great story, in 
view of Germany’s reproduction of it on a 
large scale, and of efforts to use the same 
hate-motive in other countries as a road to 
political power. The volume is well made, 
with most interesting illustrations. 

Emile Zola is the hero, as he well de- 
serves to be; for it was one of the noble 
moments in human history when he threw 
himself into a cause that without him might 
have been lost. A scapegoat was needed 
then in France, as now in Germany; and 
for historical reasons the most available 
goat was a Jew. So, by shameless forgery, 
higher-ups in the army made a case against 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, without a shred 
of excuse. He was accused of being a spy 
in the service of Germany, and there was 
the familiar appeal to patriotism, so that 
the Johnsonian definition “‘the last refuge 
of a scoundrel”’ in this case was a fit. 

Before the Captain was in the end re- 
leased, France had been split wide open. 
The Germans had seen this probability, 
and refrained from saying anything, the 
Kaiser going on record with his opinion 
that Dreyfus was innocent, but not making 
it public because by the conflict France was 
being weakened. Is it less true that Ger- 
many is being weakened by a similar policy 
today? 

When Zola drew his sword he said: 
“Truth is in the saddle and nothing can 
stop her.’”’ He spoke with prophecy, as 
far as his own country was concerned. 
A Jew is today prime minister of France. 
This has come after nearly forty-three 
years of controversy. For a long time the 
sharpest division was between those who 
wished the truth in the Dreyfus case and 
those who sought its suppression, and this 
issue between truth and patriotism lasted 
long after the Captain’s release. It is not 
entirely dead today. For better or worse, 
it made the Jews more conscious of their 
race, and of the near-hopelessness of es- 
caping from it, even when they desire. 

This French trick was not the first. 
Under the Tsars the Russians were mas- 
ters of it. When things went badly they 
distracted the attention of the pious and 


ignorant peasants with a tale of ritual 
murder, and the last of those cases gained 
a notoriety second only to that of Dreyfus. 
Larger than either will loom in history the 
fact that Albert Einstein cannot live in 
Germany. 

The story, admirably told in text and 
picture, ends with these words of Anatole 
France about Zola: ‘Look upon him! His 
destiny and heart achieved for him the 
grandest of fates. For a moment he was 
the conscience of mankind.”’ 

Norman Hapgood. 
* x 
AFRICA IN BRIEF 

Chief Mitigomish. By Rev. A. M. 
Grussi. Boston; The Christopher Publishing 
House. $2.00. 

Consider Africa. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 60 cents. 


Out of Africa. By Emory Ross. New 
York: Friendship Press. Cloth $1.00, Pa- 
per, 60 cents. 


Christ in the Great Forest. By Felix 
Bauer. New York: Friendship Press. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 


“Chief Mitigomish”’ is a book of fascinat- 
ing historically-related stories of the In- 
dians and the early settlers of Maryland 
and Virginia. 

“Consider Africa” in a brilliant manner 
tells the story of African tribal life, and how 
it is being destroyed by the ruthlessness and 
disruptive influence of Western business. 
It shows, in a very vivid manner, the utter 
impossibility of the civilized world escap- 
ing responsibility in Africa. 

“Out of Africa” is a most splendid book 
written by one who has spent most of his 
active life there. It is packed full of vital 
information. The author points out im- 
pressively Africa’s need of education and 
the religion of Jesus. 

“‘Christ in the Great Forest”’ is a book of 
fascinating stories of persons who have 
struggled up from voodooism to Chris- 
tianity. It should vitally deepen our sym- 
pathies for these poor people. 

incl COL: 


* * 


TWO BOOKS ON SINGLE TAX 

Prosperity Achieved by Democratic 
Steps. By Henry Ware Allen. Boston: 
Christopher Publishing House. 171 pp. 
$1.50. 

How to Abolish Poverty. By George 
L. Record. Jersey City: George L. Record 
Memorial Association. 201 pp. $1.00. 

Henry George impregnated the minds of 
many able men of the generation now pass- 
ing. Two of these first rate minds have 
set down the results of a life time of think- 
ing about the ideas with which Henry 
George aroused and inspired them. 

Henry Ware Allen, of distinguished Uni- 
tarian lineage, writes that ‘‘My book, 
‘Prosperity,’ is the result of my interest 
in the Single Tax movement for nearly 
fifty years, and I have shown the way to 


prosperity by Democracy as a contrast to 
State Socialism.” 

Mr. Allen presents his ideas in the form 
of entertaining conversations between a 
retired Chicago merchant and his grand- 
son. The thesis is that prosperity may be 
achieved by democratic steps ‘“‘as the 
natural result of abolishing all taxes upon 
business, industry, commerce and agri- 
culture, leaving for the necessary expenses 
of government its natural revenue, eco- 
nomic rent as determined by the site value 
of land.” 

In an introduction to George L. Record’s 
““How to Abolish Poyerty,’’ Amos Pinchot 
writes that Record was “‘the only really 
great man I have known.” He quotes 
James Kerney’s recent book, ‘‘The Po- 
litical Education of Woodrow Wilson,’’ to 
the effect that ‘‘Record made a liberal of 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

Attacking the economic problem from 
the same point of view as Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Record expounds his ideas in terms of the 
land question. ‘‘The land question is the 
most fundamental and far reaching of 
all questions,’’ he writes; and yet “there is 
no discussion of the land question from 
any responsible or influential sources.” 

We may think that Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Record have over-simplified the complexi- 
ties of economics, but we must respect and 
intelligently consider the results of their 
life-time study and discussion of the prob- 
lems which the world depression has made: 


crucial. 
L. M. Birkhead. 


* * 


LIFE ETERNAL 


Life Eternal. Excerpts from the writ- 
ings of Baha’w’llah and Abdul-Baha. Com- 
piled by Mary Rumsey Movius. East Au- 
rora, N. Y: The Roycroft Shops. 178 pp. 
$2.50. 


The Roycrofters here publish in an at- 
tractive volume short quotations from two 
leaders of Bahaism, a type of religion 
which is often considered as closely akin 
to Unitarianism. The chief characteris- 
tics of the quotations are their fervid 
adoration of God as Love, and their glow- 
ing faith in the immortality of the soul. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
TABLOID REVIEW 


Challenge and Power. By Wade 
Crawford Barclay. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 207 pp. 


This book is composed of a group of 
meditations and prayers in personal and 
social religion. The subjects are vital, and 
two pages are given to each one. A text 
is given, followed by suggestions for hymns; 
then a scripture reading, meditation, sev- 
eral significant thoughts from religious 
writers, a poem, and finally a prayer. There 
are ninety different subjects. This is an 
excellent book for those who wish a guide 
for their daily devotions. 

Oliver Martin. 
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Two Recent Ordinations 


Helgi I. S. Borgford 


An ordination service unique in the 
history of the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations took place at Channing 
Religious Society in Newton, Mass., on 
Tuesday evening, January 12, 1937, at 
eight o’clock. At the written request of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Universalist, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, the 
Channing Religious Society ordained Helgi 
I. S. Borgford to the ministry. So far as 
is known, this is the first time that a 
church of Universalist denomination has 
asked a Unitarian society to ordain a min- 
ister for it. 

The standing committee of the Chan- 
ning Religious Society was represented in 


the ordination service by James B. Mel- 
cher, chairman, who read the request of 
the Halifax church for ordination, and 
who, with the members of the society 
present, did in unison ordain Mr. Borg- 
ford to the ministry in accordance with the 
accepted usage of free churches. 

The actual service of ordination was 
preceded by the very impressive reading 
of the service: invocation, responsive 
reading and Scripture reading by Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote, minister of the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass. 

Following the service of ordination, Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of The Mead- 
ville Theological School, of which Mr. 
Borgford is a graduate, delivered the 
prayer of ordination in words of sincere 
feeling. 

A schoolmate of Mr. Borgford, Rev. 
Joseph Barth, minister of the ordaining 
church, in forceful words delivered the 
charge to the minister: ‘“‘Of himself a man 
is nothing. Only as he identifies himself 
with great lives, noble ideas and worthy 
causes and gives himself in devoted service 


to these causes is he a minister.’’ De- 
manding that the minister-elect serve 
without self-consciousness, or give up what 
would be an otherwise hopeless attempt at 
ministry, he declared, ‘‘The minister must 
be a man with broad and deep social 
consciousness and must create in his people 
the same quality. This is the heart and 
soul of private and public worship out of 
which, and out of which only, can the 
social conscience come to vital life.” 

Ending his appeal, Mr. Barth asked the 
newly elected minister to love his people 
intelligently, to endeavor constantly to 
bring out the best in them, and always to 
bring the social consciousness to fruit by 
demanding of himself and his people per- 
sistent action toward the goals for which 
they mutually strive. 

The right hand of fellowship was ex- 
tended to Mr. Borgford for the Unitarians 
by Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, who, in 
terms of praise for the school from which 
Mr. Borgford is a graduate, and with warm 
personal feeling, welcomed the newly 
elected minister. Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
professor of Homiletics at Crane Theo- 
logical School and a minister possessing 
dual fellowship in Unitarian and Univer- 
salist denominations, extended the right 
hand of fellowship for the Universalists. 
Looking into the future he envisioned the 
church at Halifax as being a center of 
liberal influence. 

The benediction was pronounced by the 
newly elected minister. 


Bertha F. Pettengill 


The ordination of Mrs. Bertha Frances 
Pettengill took place at Preble Chapel, 
Portland, Maine, on Friday evening, 
January 15. Underlying the beauty and 
impressiveness of the service was a deep 
tenderness, so strong as to be felt by all 
present, in the remembrance of Rev. 
Arthur Gooding Pettengill, who in the 
31 years of his pastorate had grown into 
the hearts and lives of the people. 

To a remarkable degree the loyalty of 
devotion resulting from this long associa- 
tion has been extended to Mrs. Pettengill 
during her year of pastoral charge, and has 
made possible a year of fruitful endeavor 
on the part of people and minister, cul- 
minating now in the call to her to become 
the permanent minister of the church. 

The music rendered by the choir of 
seventeen young people included ‘“‘Lo, a 
Voice to Heaven Sounding,” Bortniansky- 
Tchaikovsky, and Gounod’s ‘Blessed is 
He Who Cometh.” 

The lesson was read by Rev. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt of the First Congregational 
Parish, Kennebunk, Maine. Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman of the First Parish Society in 
Portland delivered the sermon, the subject 
of which was “‘The Ministry in Times Like 
These.” 


The report of the ordaining council was 
made by Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, San- 
ford, Maine. The invitation from the 
church, extended by its president, Clarence 
E. Brown, was followed by the words of 
installation by the members of the parish. 

A beautiful and moving prayer of or- 
dination was offered by Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel, who during his long pastorate in 
the First Parish Church in Portland had 
been closely associated with Mr. and Mrs, 
Pettengill, and the work in Preble Chapel. 

The other ordinators were Rev. Hilda 
Libby Ives, of Portland, president of the 


New England Town and Country Church 
Commission; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
minister of the Independent Congrega-~ 
tional Society of Bangor, and secretary of 
the Maine Unitarian Association; Rev. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, and Rev. Vincent B. 
Silliman. Welcome to the community was 
extended by Mrs. Ives; to the Unitarian 
ministry by Mr. Fritchman. 

Mr. Silliman closed his sermon with these 
words: ““Together, you and your minister 
must consider the larger bearings of re- 
ligion. With her you must face the prob- 
lems of social life which build men up or 
which tear out their hearts; and you know 
that experience. To help one another 
within this church and through the inspira- 
tion and comfort afforded by religion is 
one part of your task as a church; but it is 
not all. You must enlist yourselves, to- 
gether with your minister, in the service of 
a larger whole: the city of Portland, the 
state of Maine, the United States of Amer- 
ica, in the service of all humanity, in the 
service of God. For all are bound together 
in one fellowship, all men with each other; 
each and all together with God. As you 
share greatly in the ministry of your min- 
ister, and as she responds to her high call- 
ing with the best that is in her, so will you, 
by cooperative endeavor, answer to the 
crying needs of these challenging times.’ 
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Institution of United Liberal Church 
at Bellingham, Washington 


On Sunday evening, January 3, in the 
Odd Fellows Hall in Bellingham, Wash., 
was held the service of the institution of 
the United Liberal Church of that city. 
Rey. E. L. Scheyer, minister of the North 
Bellingham M. E. Church, and president 
of the Free Religious Association, presided 
at the service, and Rev. A. E. Kristjansson, 
minister of The Icelandic Free Church of 
Blaine, Wash., preached the occasional 
sermon. Despite the fact that the state 
police had issued warning that, because of 
the violence of the storm which was raging 
and the icy state of the highways, all 
motorists should remain at home, eighteen 


members of the choir of the Blaine church ° 


were in attendance and took charge of the 
musical part of the program. 

In his introductory speech Mr. Scheyer 
spoke of the unique advantages of the 
new church in starting free from hampering 
traditions and from theological and social 
divisions, and stressed the great need of 
active religious liberals maintaining a close 
fellowship. 

Mr. Kristjansson took as the theme of 
his sermon, ‘‘The Prophetic Mission of the 
Modern Liberal Church.” He spoke of the 
religion of the prophets of Israel as being 
something other than a mere phase of the 
religion of the Hebrew people, but as dis- 
tinctly the religion which culminated in 
the teachings of Jesus and separate from 
the priestly cults. He said that the re- 
ligion of the prophets was an ethical re- 
ligion which interpreted the will of the 
Eternal in all the affairs of life—domestic, 
social, economic, and political. He dwelt 
upon the heroic courage, frankness, and 
loyalty to truth and conscience which 
characterized the life work of Israel’s 
prophets who were the real authors of the 
immortal greatness of their nation. He 
ended by insisting that the work of the 
true liberal church of our day is to carry on 
that prophetic work with equal courage, 
frankness and loyalty. 

Messages were read from the moderator, 
L. H. Frazee, and the minister, Rev. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith, both of whom were 
unavoidably absent, the latter suffering 
from an attack of influenza. A brief ad- 
dress was also made by Orville E. Beebe, 
M. D., a member of the official board. 

The new church is the direct outgrowth 
of the work of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion which was organized by Mr. White- 
smith a year ago. Almost from the very 
beginning the association was attacked by 
the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan 
and similar organizations more or less en- 
couraged by leading Fundamentalist min- 
isters who declared that it was a subver- 
sively un-American movement. Because 
of a campaign of false rumors and intimi- 
dation it was impossible for several months 
for the association to rent a hall for public 


meetings. The strength of that opposition 
has been almost entirely worn out, and 
the current of public opinion is now setting 
strongly in the opposite direction. 

About two months ago there came the 
realization that, besides the large number 
who had long ceased to have anything to 
do with any church, there were also 
groups still nominally connected with sey- 
eral churches but irreconcilably out of 
harmony with the teachings of those 
churches. It was felt that the time had 
come to unite those liberal elements in one 
free church. This led to the organization 
of the United Liberal Church, of which 
Mr. Whitesmith has consented to serve as 
minister, with the understanding that his 
tenure will end the last of next June, since 
it does not seem fitting to him that he 
should become the settled minister of a 
church which he had thus taken part in or- 
ganizing. He is also continuing his work 
as the secretary and supervisor of the Free 
Religious Association, and organization 
work is being done in several communities 
and plans are being considered for the or- 
ganization of other liberal churches in 
communities where conditions make it 
both practical and needful. 


* * 


100TH ANNIVERSARY 


The First Congregational Church and 
Society of Warwick (Unitarian), Warwick, 
Mass., was raised on September 8, 1836, 
and was dedicated January 18, 1837. On 
Sunday, January 17, 1987, recognition of 
this event was made by a special sermon 
“On the Dedication of a Church”’ which was 
based on the remarks of William Ellery 
Channing about the dedication of a church 
in his sermon of 1841 at Philadelphia. 

After the service dinner was served to 
members and friends of the church who 
attended the service. 

A more formal rededication service is 
planned for later in the year. 

Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, minister of 
the church, says: ‘‘A report of the dedica- 
tion as found in The Christian Register of 
February 4, 1837, was read at the opening 
of the sermon. As the church and parish 
records contain no report of this service, 
we are indebted to The Register and Mrs. 
George F. Patterson for this information. 
Mrs. Patterson sent us a copy of this re- 
port after she attended the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the ‘raising’ of 
the church this last summer.” 

* * 


STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of the Star Island 
Corporation was held on the morning of 
January 15 at the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The following were elected 
directors for three years: Charles S. Bol- 


ster of Cambridge, Mass., V. D. Harring- 
ton of Andover, Mass., and Charles R. Joy 
of West Newton, Mass. Reports of the 
treasurer and clerk were presented and the 
following new members were elected: Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Miss Ruth Twiss of Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Miss Margaret Nichols of Salem, 
Mass.; Mrs. Edward W. Hayes of Medford, 
Mass.; Miss Elsie Fairbanks of Manches- 
ter, N. H., Mrs. Arthur Packard of Wake- 
field, Mass., and Rev. Harold G. Arnold of 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

A meeting of the board of directors was 
held after the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration, and the following officers were 
elected: President, William B. Nichols of 
Quincy; treasurer, Charles S. Bolster of 
Cambridge; clerk, Carl B. Wetherell of 
Cambridge. Greetings were sent to Thom- 
as H. Elliott, who has been confined to his 
home for several weeks, and to V. D. Har- 
rington, who is in the south for a short 
time. 


PAYSON MILLER INSTALLED 


Rev. Payson Miller was installed as 
minister of The First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon, January 10. 

The Scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Jr., minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams, minister of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
of Rochester, N. Y., preached the sermon, 
which he has kindly allowed The Register 
to print, and it appears in this issue. 

Frederick J. Soule, chairman of the 
standing committee, led the installation 
ceremony, and Rey. Leslie T, Pennington, 
minister of The First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass., offered prayer. 

The address to minister and people was 
delivered by Rev. Paul H. Chapman, 
minister of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society in Lexington, Mass. 

Greetings from the Fellowship of 
Churches were extended by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and from the com- 
munity by Rev. Charles C. Keith, minister 
of Eliot Congregational Church in Rox- 
bury. 

The benediction was pronounced by the 
newly installed minister. 

Mr. Miller goes to Roxbury from a 


seven-year ministry in the Unitarian 
churches in Wayland and Sudbury, Mass. 
* * 
PERSONAL 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., has served 
as the impartial commissioner to arbitrate 
the differences between the Retail Clerks’ 
Union and the department store execu- 
tives at St. Paul. 

Larry S. Davidow of Detroit, Mich., a 
director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is union counsel for the United Auto- 
mobile Workers now on strike in the plants 
of General Motors Corporation. 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Belmont, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the First Church in Belmont was held 
on Jaunary 11, following a parish supper in 
the form of a Smorgasbord. The seven or- 
ganizations and clubs affiliated with the 
church reported a busy year of healthy 
activities. Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, in his 
annual report as minister, emphasized the 
large and increasing use of the parish house 
during the eight busy months of the year. 
He stated that in 1986 about 175 organiza- 
tions or groups connected with the church, 
and about 105 organizations or groups not 
connected with the church but engaged in 
some form of community enterprise, had 
held meetings in the parish house, a total 
of 280 meetings. 

The Sunday school reported an enroll- 
ment of 220 on December 31, of whom 41 
were new pupils, 21 of them from new 
families. The school has an excellent 
corps of teachers. The treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid and a small balance 
on hand. The church, however, is still 
operating upon the reduced scale of ex- 
penditures necessitated by the depression, 
about 20 percent less than should be spent 
for maximum efficiency. There is a good 
outlook for an increased income during 
the coming year, and the church looks 
forward to a gradual return to the former 
level of expenditures. 

John W. Lowe was re-elected chairman 
of the parish committee; Edwin E. Farn- 
ham and Amos L. Taylor were re-elected 
treasurer and clerk respectively, and Mrs. 
Rogers Johnson and Mrs. Henry M. 
Stevens were re-elected to serve for two 
_years on the parish committee. 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada.—Increase in 
membership was recorded at the annual 
meeting of the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
arian), held on Tuesday evening, January 
12, at de Normandie Hall. Prior to the 
business session, supper was served by the 
Women’s Alliance under convenership of 
Mrs. J. E. Jones. Rev. Norman S. Dowd 
presided at the meeting. 

Charles E. Russell, chairman of the 
board, referred to the influence of the 
church in the community, and development 
in the attitude adopted in general towards 
liberal religion during the 30 years since 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian) was 
‘established in Ottawa. Mr. Russell men- 
tioned the absence through illness of An- 
drew Halkett, one of the founders of the 
church, and the gathering passed a stand- 
‘ing vote of respect to Mr. Halkett and best 
wishes for his recovery. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Rev. Norman 
S. Dowd for his thoughtful, active and 
sympathetic work during the year was 
voiced. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. 
T. L. Tanton, chairman of the board; J. E. 
Jones, vice-chairman; Miss Ann Seymour, 
secretary; John Law, treasurer. 

Board members: Mrs. J. C. Hope, 


Andrew Halkett, C. E. Russell, H. P. 
Jowsey, N. F. Ballantyne, H. G. Barber, 
L. P. Whyte, H. L. Seymour, and Rev. 
Norman §S. Dowd. 

Finance committee: H. P. Jowsey, J. E. 
Jones, L. P. Whyte, and John Law. 

House: Mrs. A. Rupert, Mrs. L. P. 
Whyte, and H. P. Jowsey. Fellowship: 
H. G. Barber, Mrs. E. M. Kindle and Mrs. 
V. Edey. Music: Miss Ann Dewar, R. J. 
Whyte and Mr. Dowd. Social service: 
Mrs. H. G. Barber, Mrs. 8S. J. Corcoran, 
and Dr. T. L. Tanton. Auditors: L. P. 
Whyte and J. C. Hope. 

Board of trustees: C. E. Russell, A. C. 
Campbell and L. P. Whyte. Ushers, 
R. J. Whyte, John Tanton, R. Barber, 
David Seymour, David Hanchett, Elbert 
Dowd and Stewart Dowd. 

Reports were presented by officers of the 
Parish Board, Women’s Alliance, Church 
School, Junior Alliance, Ottawa Branch-of 
Religious Liberal Youth of Canada, Men’s 
Club, Badminton Club, 28rd Troop of 
Boy Scouts and 23rd Cub-Pack, and Junior 
Pioneers of the League of Nations Society. 

* * 


BUDDHIST ART 


The Religious Arts Guild is to hold an 
informal meeting and program at the 
parish house of the First Congregational 
Society of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 4, at 3.30. Mrs. 
Kojiro Tomita, a member of the Jamaica 
Plain church, and visiting docent at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, will speak 
on ‘‘Thoughts Expressed in Buddhist Art 
and Similarities with Christian Ideas.” 
Mrs. Tomita, who is the wife of the cura- 
tor of Asiatie Art at the Museum, has an in- 
timate acquaintance with Buddhist tradi- 
tions, and has visited Japan and China. 

The Guild hopes to have articles of 
special interest on exhibition at the meet- 
ing, Following the program, tea will be 
served by ladies of the Jamaica Plain 
parish. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
who are interested in the program and 
wish to become better acquainted with the 
work of the Guild. 

oS * 


CATHOLICS IN LITHUANIA 


A recent despatch to the New York 
Times says that “Spurred on apparently 
by a warning on what happened in Spain, 
Lithuanian Catholics are seriously con- 
templating socializing and redistributing 
lands and other property of the Roman 
Catholic Church and clergy in Lithuania. 

A resolution to this end has been adopted 
by a conference of the United Center of 
Lithuanian Catholics, an organization 
that includes the most important Catholic 
organizations in addition to members of 
the Catholic clergy. The resolution said 
that the original grounds of the Spanish 
civil war were that the Catholic Church in 
Spain had forgotten the social justice of 


Christianity, and that this example should 
serve as a warning. 

The lay populace of Lithuania, of which 
about 85 percent is Catholic, is opposed 
to the clergy because of social differences, 
the resolution added, and therefore these 
extreme social reforms are necessary. Al- 
though the Lithuanian Bishops were op- 
posed to such strong proposals, the younger 
Catholics accepted. 

* 
MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in Norton, 
Mass. She will assume her duties Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Rey. Harland S. Evans, minister of the 
First Parish of Bedford, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of the First 
Unitarian Society of Ellsworth, Maine. 

Rev. Arthur Heeb has accepted a call 
to the ministry of the First Parish Church 
in Stow, Mass. 

Rev. Henry J. Adlard, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Trim Street Chapel, Bath, England. 

Rev. Charles De Vries, minister of the 
Community Church Society (Federated), 
Pepperell, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the combined churches at 
Moline and Geneseo, III. 

* * 


KEEP OUT OF WAR 


An urgent plea for America to stand 
firm for peace if and when the thunder of 
war again shakes Europe, was sounded by 
Maude Royden, brilliant English woman 
leader and peace advocate, in a nation- 
wide broadcast from New York City, 
Sunday, January 10. 

It was her first address on this, her fifth 
trip to America, where she has begun a na- 
tion-wide tour of thirty-seven important 
American cities from coast to coast under 
the sponsorship of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign, now engaged in the January- 
February series of mass meetings and 
conferences in its two-year drive to keep 
the United States out of war. 

Voicing the fervent hope that America 
will continue to move forward so as to 
provide a pattern for the rest of the world, 
Miss Royden said: 

“Tf (which God forbid) Europe or Asia 
or both should once more rush into war, 
let there be left one nation—one continent 
—two continents if it may be so—in 
which this insanity is unknown. Let there 
be a place on earth where men who are 
not mad can go on building upon the great 
foundations already laid, the great civiliza- 
tion of the future.” 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., will preach © 
at the noonday services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, Feb- 
ruary 2-5. s 
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CHURCH NOTES 
rlington, Mass.—Twenty-one new 
abers received the right hand of fellow- 
-on Christmas Sunday. 
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yvorship will begin exactly at 10.30 and 


last one hour. Members of the church 
school of religious education will attend in 
a body, with their teachers, the first fifteen 
minutes of the opening service, then retire 
to the parish house for their classes. There 
will be a five-minute junior sermon for the 


children and an adult sermon of fifteen 
minutes. Twenty-two children in the 
school of religious education had perfect 
attendance during the first three months of 
this school year. The names of twenty-six 
now appear on the cradle roll of the church. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Feb. 2-5, Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot, D. D., Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


GENEALOGY — Lineages traced. Charts pre- 
pared. Member N. E. Historic Genealogical Society. 
Mrs. Arthur H. Alger, 6 Brown Terrace, Jamaica 
Piain, Mass. Jamaica 0605-J. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p.m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyeies. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 750 
kiloeycles. 


TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RE YOU COMING 


to the 


Twelfth International 
Congress of Liberals 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


AUGUST 3-8 


to meet your fellow liberals from all 


parts of the world? A memorable 


gathering 


THE RHINE 


IMPORTANT 


Make your reservations now to secure lower rates than 


Conducted Tours from $356.75 to $685 


A. June 29, S.S. Statendam, 52 days 
B. July 20,S.S. Statendam, 31 days 
C. July 28, S.S. Queen Mary, 26 days 


you can get later. Your deposit of $25 reserves 
space. The money will be refunded up to four 
weeks of the sailing date, if you cannot go. 


For full information write to the 


TOUR SECRETARY 
25 Beacon Street : i 


Travel rates in most of Furope are down 


to an all-time low level Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


The difference between a prejudice and 
a conviction is that you can explain a 
conviction without getting mad.—Buffalo 
News. | 

* * 

You can tell when a woman isn’t afraid 
of her husband. She doesn’t mind show- 
ing him the fender she crushed on his new 
car.—Atlanta Georgian. 


+ * 


Another group wondering what to do 
about the new leisure, probably, is Spain’s 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Bulls —Boston Evening Transcript. 

ok * 

“All persons who take cold shower 
baths in the morning are fools!’ declares a 
physician. Oh, no, doc, not all. Most of 
them are merely liars.—Atlanta Journal. 

A magazine success-story describes 2 
girl who never went to school and writes 
Hollywood scenarios. But why expose 
the tricks of the trade?—-Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

According to the way an American 
thinks, if he can’t save any money it isn’t 
because he’s spending too much, but be- 
cause he isn’t making enough.—St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

Jock: ‘‘And how do you like your radio, 
Mac?” 

Mac: ‘‘Mon, it’s grand, but the wee 
light’s hard to read by.”’—The Weekly 
(Auckland, N.Z.) News. 

* * 

Many of us believe that half the students 
in American universities are paid salaries 
to play football, and the other half spend 
all day out of the classsroom fomenting 
Communism.— New York Herald Tribune. 

One desiring to vote a straight Republi- 
can ticket will place an X in the circle at 
the top of the ballot before the party name 
“DEMOCRATIC.”—Mattoon (Ill.) paper. 

So that’s what happened to the election! 
-— Literary Digest. 

* * 

After a severe buffeting in the Atiantic, 
she arrived on Thursday morning with pas- 
sengers from Cherbourg and frights from 
England.— American paper. 

All right, there’s no need to rub it in.— 
Humorist (London). 

x Ox 

There lives an old colored truck farmer 
in Alabama who has frequent occasion to 
reprove his children for their lack of in- 
dustry. 

“Yo’ suttin’ly is a wuthless son,” he de- 
clared one day to his oldest. ‘It’s a good 
thing fo’ you IJ ain’t rich.” 

“What yo’ talkin’ about, Pop?” asked 
the youth. “What yo’ think yo’ do ef yo’ 
was rich?” 

“Ah’ disinherit yo’—dat’s what Ah’ do!”’ 
—Exchange. 
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